| hope that | shall see the day » pe 

when Irish people put their guns and bombs away. Poems 
That Irish men will no longer be — 
locked in cages, but free. | 
| know some people think it’s right 
To shoot and kill both day and night. by 


But my hopes are here for all to see: 


. schoolchildren 
| hope every Irishman will be free. — 


in 


Northern Ireland 


Ann Marie McConnell 


Barricades, barricades blocking the roads, 
Blocking the street wherever you go, 

Cars, vans piling on top, 

When the ‘Brits’ come they have to stop, 

When they jump out, they all have a shout: 

‘Pull it down 

And tear it apart!’ 

Ail is silent. A great noise bursts. 

All the boys have come back to build it up again. 


Linda McAvoy 


Where does our hope lie ? 

Does it lie in prayer ? 

If we pray to God, will He help stop the killing 
of the soldiers and the people ? 

Will He give us peace if we pray hard enough 
and have more faith ? 

Does it lie in mixed schools ? 

If young girls and boys of all religions are with 
each other every day ? 

lf they play, laugh and talk together 

their bitterness will leave them. 

All we can do is hope and pray. 


Elizabeth McLarnon 


As he sits in his cell, 
Deep in his heart a voice - 
He walks to the window 
looking at the hills. 
Turns sadly 

And waits for a soldier 

to take him away. 


He sits on a chair staring at the door. 


A man with a gun and a key 
Looks at him with a smile. 
He says, ‘You are free! ’ 


P. Devlin 


Running down the stairs, 
Fleeing for your life. 

Another bomb’s been planted, 
It may have killed your wife. 


Running along the street, 

People going wild, 

Thank goodness it’s only a hoax, 
It might have killed your child. 


Running from a building, 
One bomb after another, 
You haven't been so lucky - 
It has killed your mother. 


Anne McAllister 


Freedom to do what you want, like the bis) in the sky. 
Freedom to enjoy yourselt ona 
beach full of peppy fac <. 


| sway 

A leaf in a forest, 

Unable to find a place 

To free my limbs 

From this ironcast prison. 
In a box, 

| suffocate, yet in a forest 
| am crushed 

By the strong bodies pressing forth. 
l run 

To find a space. 

In hopeless fear. 

| fall. Drops of sweat 
Trickle down my brow 
And plunge 

To fall through the air. 
Earth, like a sponge, 
Absorbs them 

Without a thought. 

My heavy breathing ceases. 
| clamber 

Hesitant 

To my feet. 

| look cautiously 
Around, a haunted animal. 
| stagger forward. 

A mountain of strain 

| carry upon my back. 
My instinct says 

‘Hide none will seek’ 

But space - 

To breath - 

To fill my lungs with air - 
Release it to the sky. 

Not bark and trunk, 

l run 

Till the nightmare end, 
Or begin, 

At the clearing, 

Faced with freedom. 


Corroded lumps of twisted metal, 
burnt and rusting cars, 

old pieces of furniture. 

This bulky eyesore, 

forms a protective line, 

blocking the ends of the streets. 
Children climb up laughing, 

waving to their friends, 

as they play mock wars. 

No cowboys and indians. 

They argue who shall be whom 

The Irish or the British ? 

Who will use the Thompson or the SLR ? 
They talk of bombs and bullets 

As any child would speak of marbles. 
No time to be children. 

Baby adults, in aggressive communities, 
Living in a dying world, 

Behind the barricades. 


M. Stewart 


Hate is without love 

Hate lingers like a germ in its 
environment 

Hate is not wanting to know of others’ 
sorrows. 


Hate is retaliation 

It was always there. 

Even in the great book of truths 
Hate is recorded. 


We were born with it 

We must live with it 

It will live on, haunting our veins 
And shattering others’ lives. 

With words or actions it will do harm. 
Hate grows and changes; 

But it is still there 

What causes it? What cures it? 

We shall never know. 


Rosemary McKendry 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Hope deferred makes the heart sick’, says the writer of Proverbs. Yet is 
there much room today for telling about a hope which is being accom- 
plished? It seems there are some stories. Since 1972 the Faith and 
Order Commission has been collecting accounts of hope, and faith, 
from people and groups throughout the world. Sometimes these come 
in the shape of liturgies, such as a Lutheran order for baptism from the 
USA; or the text of the liturgy of St John Chrysostom, which lies at 
the heart of the worship life of the Orthodox churches; or a liturgy 
designed on the theme ‘Giving Account of the Hope that is in us’ 

from New Zealand. Sometimes these accounts come in credal shape, 
such as that written by Elsa Tamez of Mexico; or an affirmation from a 
United Reformed Church fellowship in Petersfield, UK; or the message 
to the people of South Africa issued by the South African Council of 
Churches. 


Quite a few, however, are just stories. Stories of efforts to live in 
community; stories of people in different societies; stories of loneliness 
and faith, of suffering and hope. There is the story from Per and 
Birgitta Frostin of the Shalom commune in Lund; or an account of 
hope for man in a socialist country from Ulrich Kohn and Reiner 
Bihley of the German Democratic Republic; or a story of an ecumenical 
community in Scandinavia; or a story from a group in Yaounde, 
Cameroun. 


These expressions of faith and accounts of hope will make up an 
important element in the programme of the next Faith and Order 
Commission meeting in Accra, Ghana, 22 July to 4 August 1974. In 
whichever way the Commission responds to these statements and stories 
it is nevertheless clear that the most important thing is that a story has 
been told; a person or a group of people have spent a little time 
together working out how to tell about their Christian hope and faith 

as they take shape today. And those statements and stories have a 
unique authenticity. 


In this context of the search for expressions of hope and stories of faith 
Risk turned to Northern Ireland. Over the last eighteen months there 
have been many ups and downs in the process of putting together some 
account of hope in that chronic situation. During that time changes 
have occurred in many ways: in fact, it has been difficult to keep 
abreast of that situation and an article written one day can be obsolete 
the next; an opinion uttered one morning can be a fulfilled prophecy or 
a shattered dream by the afternoon. Gathering material, therefore, has 
been a little trying, and the articles and stories and interviews collected 
here have to be read in that light. This Risk is not trying to achieve an 
up-to-date social, political and religious analysis of the situation: rather, 
it aims to take some soundings in Northern Ireland on the theme of 
Christian hope, and to see how people give an account of their hope 

in such a situation. On the other hand, these accounts try to avoid too 
theological a style, though some fairly important themes emerge in the 
discussion. 


It struck me several times as I visited Northern Ireland and met with 
people that there is an almost transcendent quality in the patience and 
humility and despair and loneliness of those who keep summoning up 
hope against hopelessness: their hearts, though, seem so deeply 
sickened. This quality of transcendence gives a clearer sense both of 
what God is about and of what evil is like. It cuts both ways. And it 
applies to a far wider scale of affairs. It is David Bleakley who argues 
so frequently that the troubles of Northern Ireland are like a weather- 
bell for Europe and the world: that one must therefore look far more 
carefully at how communities are divided and, on the other hand, how 
people can begin to learn to live together harmoniously, celebrating 
differences rather than striving violently to overcome them. And this, 
surely, surns up the question of hope for all people — the extent to 
which we can begin to accept differences between us and, in accepting 
them, transcend them; to discover if any new level of harmony is 
possible between people who are and will remain different. 


But the story of Northern Ireland is not an encouraging one. All the 
more reason then, as we talk of hope, not to neglect it. 


Included in this issue of Risk are some poems written by schoolgirls 
some years ago, in what then seemed a very troubled time. They are 
hauntingly melancholic. In November 1973, twenty-three people from 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches met in Sommieres, France, 
for a consultation organized by SODEPAX (the Committee on Society, 
Development and Peace of the Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace 
and the World Council of Churches). Stephen Whittle, WCC Communi- 
cations Department, interviewed four of the participants. David 
Bleakley has contributed an article, as well as the Secretary of the Irish 
Council of Churches, Ralph Baxter. In that article Baxter tells what the 
churches are attempting to do at an official level. The Corrymeela story 
is told by Ray Davey, its founder. In a discussion a group of people 
from the Roman Catholic and other churches talked about hope in 
December 1973. 


But the relevance of the material collected here is not limited to a 
particular point in time. Many of the underlying problems which 
people indicate as provoking the troubles in Northern Ireland are 
longstanding, and will probably remain with us. The crucial differences 
between the rich and the poor, black and white, hungry and well-fed, 
free and unfree are not likely to be overcome by some political sleight 
of hand. These are problems which give this account of hope its wider 
and longer lasting importance. 


Rex Davis 


STEPHEN WHITTLE 


INTERVIEWS 


DAVIS LAPSLEY, a Presbyterian minister from Belfast; 
CANON MURPHY, a parish priest in the Falls Road area of Belfast; 
DESMOND McCONAGHY, an evangelical pastor of a suburban congregation; 


and SEAN NOLAN, a Catholic from Belfast. 


Northern Ireland is very much in_ the 
headlines all over the world, and part of 
what people see there is a religious conflict 
between Catholics and Protestants. Mr 
Lapsley, is this in fact a fair and accurate 
description of the conflict? 


It is not fair and accurate, stated in 
those bald terms. It is equally not fair 
and accurate to say that it is not a 
religious conflict. I think what one has 
to say is this: first of all, the churches, 
both Catholic and Protestant, help to 
provide the attitudes that the warring 
tribes have towards each other. For 
example, Protestant children have 
been taught that Catholics cannot be 
Christians, or only in exceptional 
cases. Equally the Catholic Church has 
been inclined to say that’ the 
Protestants were heretics, were not of 
the true Church. When the rest of the 
world began to move away from these 
entrenched positions the conservative 
Irish Christians were much slower to 
move. So one can say, I think with 
some truth, that’ religion has 
contributed to the present conflict. 
It may not be the main cause but it 
certainly has been a very big factor. 


Given that tradition of hostility, are there 
any present signs of hope, of the churches 
working together in dialogue to combat 
some of the problems in the society? 


Indeed yes. And one can also say 
perhaps that this is also due in part to 
the fact that Irish people are travelling 
more. They are beginning to be 
influenced a great deal more by the 
world movements, and the influence 


of Vatican II is being felt in Ireland; 
the influence of the World Council of 
Churches has also been felt by the 
Protestant people. I think in a more 
specific sense the actual desperation of 
the situation has brought priests, 
clergy and lay people together to deal 
with specific problems and as these 
‘grass roots’, ‘on-the-ground’ problems 
are dealt with, there has also been a 
significant willingness to begin to 
discuss the big theological issues in 
terms which include a great deal more 
give and take. 


How would you describe the social and 
political issues that lie behind the use of the 
words Protestant and Catholic? 


This goes back a long way, obviously, 
but in as simple terms as possible, the 
Protestants in the North — and we 
have got to separate them in the 
meantime from those in the South, 
because those in the North are 
obviously those who are embroiled 
in the present conflict — were planted 
at the will of an English crown into a 
hostile and alien territory. In this they 
lost their identity as English or Scots 
or whatever they were. They have 
called themselves Ulster Scots, they 
have never felt themselves Irish. They 
have obviously over’ the last 
generations not been British. They 
have failed to work out who they are. 
And in some ways they have been 
what Paulo Freire, the Brazilian 
educator, has called ‘objects’ of the 
society: those who are used for a 
specific purpose by another power. 


) 


Now in their consciousness they were 
not perhaps aware of this until 
recently. Now they are hurt. They feel 
themselves to have been objects of 
society and in particular of English 
domination. Secondly, and more 
obviously, the local Irish already living 
in the North feel much the same. They 
were abused, they were expelled from 
their land, they were pushed back to 
the hungry hills. So that we could say 
that one group were the planted for 
political purposes and the other group 
were the supplanted; violence was 
built into this situation. It may have 
been there inherently. They had 
different customs, different cultures — 
two tribes sharing the same land 
space — and this last comment is 
vitally important. It is not often 
mentioned, but it needs to be taken 
into account that the ownership of 
land in Northern Ireland, and the 
control of power’ through the 
ownership of land, especially in the 
more agrarian days which have lasted 
in the North of Ireland until very 
recently, have been a significant source 
of conflict. , 


Would you say that in a certain sense the 
conflict itself has tended to hide the causes 
of the conflict? 


Yes and no. I think at the moment. 
the bitterness of working-class people 
tends just to say — ‘those are my 
enemies, let’s get on with the job’. 
Because at the minute the working 
class Catholic is a man who has moved 
into the cities. He has felt himself 
driven into a ghetto situation. He is so 
busy defending himself, so busy seeing 
himself as in danger of his life that he 
is not too aware of the thing himself. 
Protestants, equally, — for the reasons 
that I have indicated — feel very 
vulnerable because they feel themselves 
in a hostile land. They themselves feel 
they are threatened by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, by the aspirations 
of republicanism; they feel that they 
have been let down by Westminster. 
So that there is a blurring of some of 
the real issues on the part of the 
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people on the ground. On the other 
hand, I think on the part of the 
leaders, and on _ the _ part. of 
intellectuals, on the part of church 
leaders in particular, and _ perhaps, 
hopefully, on the part of our political 
leaders, there is a growing awareness 
of some of the deeper causes. And 
hopefully, they are beginning to 
address themselves not only to the 
results of violence but to the real 
causes of it. 


Are there any signs that the people actually 
taking part in the violent struggle see 
something of a common cause? 


First of all there is the beginning of a 
realization that there is a class struggle 
in Ireland, which has been blurred by 
sectarianism. Politicians in the past 
took the working-class Protestants and 
said, ‘Look, never mind about jobs. 
We’ll guarantee them. You just make 
sure that we get the vote to keep the 
border in existence.’ The working-class 
Catholic felt himself completely 
denied access to jobs, gravely sinned 
against, although in fact the evidence 
is that he was not so much sinned 
against as may-have appeared at first. 
He certainly was sinned against in that 
he was not allowed to articulate what | 
he felt. He was not allowed to be a 
republican and a free man within his 
own society, so he was inclined to opt 
out. At the moment there is quite 
considerable evidence that, among the 
more politically-minded of the 
working class people, there is a great 
deal in common. The tribal conflict in 
the heat of battle is perhaps keeping 
them from expressing this very openly, 
but there are significant minorities on 
each side who are talking, perhaps in 
Marxist terms, certainly in left-wing 
socialist terms, certainly in class 
warfare terms (even if they are not 
classified as either Marxist or socialist), 
and saying that the working classes 
are the people who are suffering. It is 
in their area that the battle is being 
waged. They are getting fed up and it 
may very well be that there will 
emerge from this a _ working-class 


identity that could take away the 
other tribal ones altogether. How this 
can happen would be open to some 
serious discussion. It seems to me that 
there are two alternatives: it could be 
that the new Assembly will provide 
for the working-class people on both 
sides a place for the articulation of 
their hurt, of their ideals and other 
needs. I think parties need to address 
themselves to this. There is no real 
working-class party now. There is no 
real socialist party at the moment. 
I think that the alternative is that 
there could be, if you like, an over- 
throw of the existing structures, that 
the revolution which is already going 
on in Ireland could now take a rather 
different direction and end up either 
in a revolution of the hard right or a 
revolution of the far left. 


The churches claim the allegiance of many 
people in this situation. What can they in 
fact do to encourage signs of reconciliation 
and hope? 


Churches must first of all accept each 
other as valid representatives of Jesus 
Christ. Now this may seem to be a far 
cry from the last things I have just 
said. But if we go back to what I said 
earlier and admit that churches have 
established the kind of atmosphere 
that breeds this tribal hostility, they 
have got to begin somewhere, and 
they have got to begin by recognizing 
that each is in fact Christian, and the 
next thing they have got to-do is to 
be seen applying themselves to the 
common needs of _ their people. 
Statements must come from both sets 
of churches — Catholic and Protestant 
— calling for justice for all people, not 
just for privileges for their own side, 
not just for crumbs that might fall 
from Dives’ table, whoever Dives 
might happen to be, whether he 
happens to be a European Dives or a 
United Kingdom Dives or whatever. 
They have got to allow Lazarus, the 
working class, to see that the churches 
are really interested in the things that 
pertain to their welfare — economic, 
spiritual, cultural and educational. 


Is this a situation of despair for the churches, 
or one of challenge? 


Absolutely one of challenge and hope. 
I believe that there will emerge from 
this.a new church, a cleansed church, 
a church which is, in the best sense of 
the word, more militant, less defensive, 
far more likely to go over onto the 
offensive. I think you will see a church 
which at long last will free itself from 
its entanglements with its own tribes. 
The Catholic Church has been part of 
a nationalist, republican ideal, while 
the Protestant Church has been 
identified with the Unionists. This has 
been catastrophic. I believe that out 
of this present conflict will come a 
disengagement of the churches to the 
fringe of this political arena and a 
reengagement within a_ prophetic 
stance that will call politicians and the 
churches themselves to the judgment 
of God under the terms of peace — 
shalom — which means not just peace, 
but justice and integrity and the things 
that make for a responsible society. 


*K *k * 


Canon Murphy, what’s it like to be a parish 
priest in a slum area in the centre of Belfast? 


Even if the times were normal it 
would be a pretty heavy burden, 
though of course it is one that we 
welcome. I have six other priests in 
the parish with me, so the burden 
does not fall on my shoulders alone. 
The parish covers a large area, with 
some 20,000 people. It is in the main 
a deprived area with all the problems 
that proceed from that; unemploy- 
ment, undernourishment sometimes, 
and so on. It is also one of the most 
disturbed areas. Quite a lot of the 
violence has occurred within the area. 
Two curates of mine were killed here, 
in, thank God, very laudable circum- 
stances. They were both going to 
bring the sacraments to people who 
had been shot. 


What impact do these events have on people 
in the parish? 


In the main I’d say there is a tension 
all the time, felt particularly by the 
very old and by the very young. 
Teenagers and even younger married 
people are better able to cope with it. 
One finds amazing resilience among 
the children and the teenagers - at 
school — how normal they can be on 
their first day back in school, after 
two very disturbing holiday months. 
This has been admired by everyone. 
It happens in the other communities 
too. It seems that youth and 
effervescence will triumph over any 
circumstances. But the very old feel it 
very much. In the early years of the 
troubles I knew of old people who 
didn’t undress at night; they lay on 
the bed covers or on the couch fully 
dressed ready to ‘take to the 
mountains’ if danger threatened. This 
is reflected of course in the lives of 
young mothers and the very young 
children, and you must remember 
now we have children of four and 
five who were born in the beginning 
of this thing. We have children of ten 
and twelve who were toddlers when 
it began so of course that whole 
generation has been affected. 


Do you see many signs of hope for the 
future for these young people? 


Not signs, just hopes. The social 
system in the parish will have to be 
drastically changed if any measure of 
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human dignity is to be brought into 
the lives of these people. But reform 
is a very sluggish business, even with 
the best-intentioned governors. And 
sometimes one doesn’t encounter the 
best intentions — which makes it all 
the more sluggish. However boldly or 
sincerely the problems are tackled 
there is always some delay. However, 
I wouldn’t be a priest if I were not a 
compulsive optimist and I do have 
every hope, every faith, that out of 
this dreadful situation — which is 
really a Calvary for many of these 
people — there will come a realization 
of their need to ensure that the roots 
of this trouble are removed from this 
society so that it can never happen 
again. 


Some people have identified the roots of 
the conflict as lying in an inflexibility in 
both the Protestant and Catholic churches. 
Do you agree with this assessment? 


In all charity, I don’t think I could 
agree with it. Lack of imagination 
perhaps, maybe not enough vision as 
to where a sort of separate, polarized 
kind of existence was bound to break 
down sooner or later: but ‘inflexibi- 
lity’? It has been put to churches or 
to churchmen in both churches, and 
even laity in both churches, that there 
will have to be more coming together, 
more common _ understanding; the 
response would seem to deny the 


inflexibility. I think the flexibility 
has always been there — it had just 
never been called upon. 


One Catholic writer has said that Protestant 
reaction in Northern Ireland is extreme 
because it is reacting against a very strong 
and extreme form of Catholicism. Do you 
accept that as a judgment? 


No, I don’t. I know what is meant by 
it. The fact is that Ireland is a very 
Catholic country and the Catholics 
in Ireland are very deeply committed 
to the Church. I gave an interview last 
week to one of the Belfast newspapers 
mainly read by Protestants; I was 
asked: ‘Do you think, Father, that 
you priests drive your people very 
hard? ’ And I said: ‘On the contrary, 
my experience has been that our 
people drive their priests very hard.’ 
The demand is there and we have to 
serve the demand. We don’t go round 
with a whip saying, ‘You must come 
to Mass.’ They come to Mass in their 
thousands, every day. At daily Mass 
I would have 300, 400, 500 in the 
evening, and maybe 200 or more at 
Holy Communion. This is quite a 
service. The same goes for all the 
sacraments. There is a constant hubbub 
of activity at any presbytery to do 
with administration of baptism, 
marriage and so on, all the time. 
Every Sunday it is the daily dozen for 
some priest to be there for the public 
baptisms. We have in one church seven 
Masses, in another church five Masses. 
These Masses would be attended on 
average by a thousand or more people. 
We estimate something between 
13,000 and 14,000 are at Mass every 
Sunday. Think of the administration 
of it all. This falls to me, and it is 
quite a job by itself. Then I have tasks 
added to my life by the present 
situation. All this applies to the other 
priests. It also applies to my bishop 
and to Cardinal Conway. Most of 
these people estimate that these 
troubles add anything up to two hours 
to each day’s work. That would be 
certainly true in my own case... 


Nevertheless most people think that some 
changes must certainly come in Northern 
Ireland. What are the changes that you 
think ought to be made? 


I think they must come in the form of 
political and social reform. Within the 
context of Northern Ireland itself 
there is no question of the deprivation 
of vast areas. For instance in our area 
of Ballymurphy, a survey carried out 
about two to three years ago by 
Queen’s University came up with 
incredible figures. There was 34.8% 
unemployment in that area, and 47% 
fatherless families unemployed. In 
comparison with the rest of Belfast 
that is simply unbelievable; in Belfast 
the total unemployment is listed as 
4.8%. That means in North, South 
and East Belfast there is over 
employment. People are scrambling 
from job to job. There is positive 
embarrassment with the saturation of 
employment. And yet in West Belfast 
there has always been land and there 
have always been people, but industry 
has not. been sited there. The same 
goes for areas such as Armagh and 
Dungannon, and these are the areas 
where the troubles are erupting. I am 
not saying the whole story is one of 
social deprivation. I am saying that 
social deprivation is one of the things 
at the heart of it. 


But if changes come in society, the Church 
will presumably change too. What are the 
changes that you would see in the Church in 
that situation? 


Frankly I would say that the Church 
has changed in Ireland possibly more 
than in some other places. I don’t 
think this is appreciated. We have had 
no difficulty whatsoever in imple- 
menting liturgical changes. For 
instance, the guarantees in a mixed 
marriage no longer have to be written. 
This didn’t cause a flutter. Therefore 
the changes you have in mind may 
possibly be the sort of changes that 
have been recommended by people 
who are not Catholics. There has been 
ecumenical change, which is an 
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enormous change. The Catholic 
Church . has» had no © -ditficulty 
whatsoever in implementing that 


change and in accepting it willingly 
and gladly. But what of other 
churches? I don’t want to be critical, 
and if I had some of my Protestant 
colleagues here I would ask them to 
comment on this or endorse it, but 
I believe that in the North of Ireland 
there is a kind of anachronistic survival 
of some of the post-Reformation 
bitterness. It seemed to remain there, 
crystallized, fossilized you could 
almost say, and it is apparent in a very 
acute form. There are people in 
Belfast and the North of Ireland who 
are terrified of the Pope. These people 
fear the priest; they fear the bishop; 
they fear transubstantiation; they are 
capable of attacking a man because he 
believes in transubstantiation. This is 
incredible, but it is true. Ordinary 
innocent Catholics going about their 
business have been shot’ dead. 
Why? Because they are Catholic. 
Because they are identified with a 
body of people among whom, 
undoubtedly, there are republican 
activists who are causing violence. But 
the ordinary poor innocent lay person 
in the Church should not be held 
accountable for the deeds of the few 
extremists stemming from his Church 
body, roundly condemned by his 


Church leaders, and vastly disapproved 
of by the majority of his fellow 
Church members. 


Mr McConaghy, you come from a part of the 
Protestant Church which finds it very 
difficult to accept the Roman Catholic 
Church as being a Christian institution. 
Why is that? 


I think basically our problem would 
be in the definition of terms. What is 
a Christian? What is the Gospel? In 
what way is the Lord Jesus our 
Saviour? How does He become 
Saviour to the individual? The 
difference between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Protestant 
tradition, to which I belong, is 
highlighted in such questions as these. 


But what effect can that have in a situation 
where the communities live in a great deal 
of tension? How can there ever be any 
practical cooperation towards _ solving 
community tensions if you feel minds to 
talk as Christians? 


I think we would be prepared to talk 
as fellow human beings, as members 
of a society, without necessarily 
looking on each other as fellow 
Christians. To that extent I think we 
would be prepared to talk. It is when 
we are talking as fellow Christians that 
the real problem comes in. 


You don’t think, in other words, that there 
is much hope of an _ ecumenical 
rapprochement in Northern Ireland? 


Not on those terms, no. 


How do you think that there can in fact be 
any real hope in your situation? What are 
your particular hopes for Northern Ireland? 


I think I would be speaking for quite 
a number of others when I say that 
our hope would be to look to God for 
revival. Not in the American sense as 
something that is organized by man 
but as something which is heaven-sent 
and God-given. This would be our 
hope, with its emphasis on repentance 
of sin, faith in Christ and a subsequent 
righteousness of living. Particularly 
through preaching, prayer, personal 
influence and example of witness. 


Some Christians would argue that there can 
be no revival without the Cross and without 
reconciliation. How would you interpret 
those two events in Northern Ireland? 


{ think a great number would take 
issue with the very use of the terms 
Cross and reconciliation. We _ feel 
that all too often the emphasis is 
unbiblical. To my mind the emphasis 
would seem to be in vertical terms. 
First and foremost we must preach 
the Cross as a means of reconciliation 
between men and God, before we can 
ever think of the Cross as a means of 


reconciliation between man and man. 
I have often prayed that God by His 
spirit would bring us to know an 
experience of peace with Himself, and 
that we should know better how to 
live at peace with each other. 


Nevertheless, presupposing the reconciliation 
between men and God, where is the hope of 
reconciliation between men and men? 


I think the hope comes where the 
reconciliation between men and God 
is put into practice in a renewed 
attitude to others; having experienced 
the love and the peace and the 
forgiveness of God ourselves, we want 
to share it with others, even though 
they may be very antagonistic to us 
in other ways. 


Do you personally find many signs of hope 
in your situation? 


To be honest, I cannot see very many. 
From my own point of view there is a 
pathetic indifference to the whole 


situation. Let me put it this way: a 
missionary came home from overseas 
some time ago and was appalled to 
find that the Christian people were 
not moved to pray in the way that she 
expected them to be and I think she 


was perfectly justified in her comment 
on the situation. Even for those of us 
who lay so much stress on the power 
of prayer, on the priority of prayer, 
the practice of it is a different thing 
altogether. 


Mr Nolan, how would you describe the 
situation of Catholics in Northern Ireland 
today after five years of intense community 
tension and violence? 


From a material point of view it 
would probably be true to say that 
they are in a worse situation than 
prior to 1969. From a_ political 
standpoint I would say that the 
position has improved, in that many 
of the things they campaigned for, 
beginning with the civil rights 
campaign in 1968, have been attained. 
In other words, at local government 
level the principle of ‘one man one 
vote’ is established. Again, they have 
seen the dissolution of Stormont, 
which they always regarded as a 


symbol of the power and the privilege - 


enjoyed by the supporters of the 
Unionist party. So briefly, then, there 
have been gains and there have been 
losses. In many ways I incline to the 
view that the losses outweigh the 
gains. I don’t think that 800 deaths 
can be justified in any circumstances. 
I am a believer in non-violent action 
and I do not support physical force 
movements. 


One of the allegations that Protestants would 
make against the Roman Catholics is that 
they have never given their allegiance to the 
State in Northern Ireland, but have expected 
to receive benefits from it. How do you react 
to that criticism? 


From its very foundation, there has 
been a note of Protestant triumph. 
Indeed, the very first Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland publicly proclaimed 
a view of the state as a Protestant 
Parliament of the Protestant people. 
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Now that was not conducive to 
cooperation. Yet at the same time I 
believe that in those early days of the 
1920s the Catholic community was 
badly served by its politicians; they 
were to a degree led astray; they were, 
for instance, advised not to go into 
the police force. You had the situation 
of 700 teachers who for two or three 
years attempted to offer their 
allegiance to Dublin and indeed some 
of them were paid by Dublin until 
that was abandoned and then they had 
to acknowledge the existence of the 
State. So you had a policy of non- 
cooperation on the part of Catholics. 
However many Unionist politicians 
were only too glad to take advantage 
of that situation and to use it as a 
justification for discrimination, arguing 
that Catholics were disloyal, that they 
did not support the State, that they 
did not want to participate, that they 
did not want to cooperate. I believe 
that if the Catholic community had 
accepted the existence of Northern 
Ireland and had attempted to work 
within the confines in which they 
were placed they could have worked 
for their ambition for a united Ireland 
in the face of all the difficulties. 


You are a Catholic and a politician: what 
are you actually working for in the present 
situation? 


To begin with, I want to make it quite 
clear that I regard the two as quite 
exclusive — I am not a Catholic 
politician — I am a Catholic who 
happens to be involved in politics in 
that I am a member of the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party — and, 
in spite of the marks of its support 
coming from the Catholic population, 
the party would reject the label that 
has been attached to it as being a 
Catholic party. It is non-sectarian in 
its policies. There is also the fact that 
two members of the Assembly are 
Protestants. Now with regard to how 
we in the SDLP see the situation, the 
Executive is under way, there are the 
beginnings of a return to normal 


politics which I think will permit 
participation, to a greater degree than 
ever before, of the Catholic 
community in the affairs of 
government in Northern Ireland. 


Are the kinds of pressures that work inside 
Northern Ireland mainly internal or external? 


There are external economic pressures 
which arise from the association of 
Northern Ireland with the United 
Kingdom. There is the whole question 
of the investment of foreign capital in 
Northern Ireland, and the impact that 
has on the economy. There is also the 
question of social security benefits and 
other welfare benefits which are on a 
par with British levels. There are other 
pressures which operate, which arise if 
you like from the Provisional IRA 
campaign to arrive at a united Ireland 
within the foreseeable future. Now 
again, that is a dream which has been 
with Irishmen since 1922: that they 
would hope to see a united Ireland, 
but again, that is a loaded term. When 
you talk about a united Ireland many 
Protestants in Northern Ireland would 
see that as a united Ireland ruled from 
Dublin, and I think it would be fair to 
say that most reasonable nationalists, 
with a small ‘n’, would hope that 
when a new Ireland does come about 
it would not be ruled from Dublin but 
could enjoy a division of power 
between Dublin and Belfast: and there 
is machinery which might be able to 
operate through the Council of 
Ireland. 


The churches are obviously very important 
factors in Ireland. The Catholic Church 
perhaps gives the impression of playing a 
more important role than some of the other 
churches. It gives a very monolithic 
appearance. Is this in fact a true description 
of the Catholic position; are there in fact 
movements for change within the Catholic 
Church? 


There are overtones in the use of the 
word ‘monolithic’ which suggest that 
the Catholic Church is really a massive 


power behind the scenes, if you like. 
It is true that in Northern Ireland the 
Catholic Church is the biggest single 
grouping of a religious faith, but the 
extent to which it can influence 
political events in Northern Ireland is 
much less, I believe, than it would be 
in the Republic, where either overtly 
or covertly it is in a position to 
influence political events quite 
considerably. I believe’ that this 
position will change in the Republic, 
where the impact of the Catholic 
Church will decline in the same way 
that it has declined in Northern 
Ireland. For example, the SDLP sees 
itself as a totally separate political 
party which does not have to make 
reference to any outside body with 
regard to its policies, activities or its 
future plans. 


I think that many people from outside 
Ireland would say that all of the churches 
in Ireland had made some contribution to 
the background of the present troubles. Is 
there any one thing which you think that 
the churches could do to break free in some 
way from the past? 


That’s a very difficult question to 
answer because there have been some 
changes within the church. The 
meeting of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy with the Irish Council of 
Churches at Dundalk (1973) led to 
very frank discussion of issues which 
were regarded as crucial to the 
development of good relations between 
Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. 
One thing which I would like to see 
happening, but which I realize would 
be difficult, is that the Catholic 
Church and the other churches in 
Ireland should come _ into closer 
relationship, founded either on the 
existing Irish Council of Churches or 
arising out of a new organization 
which will permit the meeting of the 
churches on a formal basis and as 
equals. At present the structures both 
of the Protestant and the Catholic 
churches do not permit this equality 
of relationship. 


November 1973 
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_Hope is the sun still shining 
Hope is a new shop in ‘Belfast’ 
Hope is project youth 
Hope is love of living 
Hope is the fact 
that life goes on. 
- Hope is the fact : 
that people don’t change 
- Situations make the crime 
’ Hope is the Union Bar 
_ Everyone talking to everyone 
- Everyone being Persians, ~ 
-. Jews, Catholics, atheists, 
Hope is a man crying 
-. not angry tears but tears of hurt 
_ Hope is me hating dying 
Hope is holding hands 
and walkingon. ~ 


Colette McCann 


SIGNS OF HOPE 
IN 
TRELAND yoo acaue 


The Irish political situation has never been more complex than it is at the 
moment — and what is happening in the northern part of the island has a 
relevance far beyond the shores of Ireland. The Church, in particular, both in 
lreland and overseas, cannot fail to be affected by the current search for a 
formula which will make it possible for the North Irish peopie to live in peace 
with one another. 


The people of Northern Ireland are, in fact, caught in what has been 
described as one of history's hurricanes; if they can come through we shall 
all learn much about solutions to conflict situations based on the tensions of 
pluralistic societies. 


Northern Ireland, or Ulster, is generally reported as an area where Christians 
are at war with one another and where community violence has become the 
general pattern. But in fact there is a vast silent majority who live and work 
in peace with one another — for every tale of bigotry, this majority 
produces countless examples of people rising above the bitterness of their | 
environment. Unfortunately these people speak a language which too often 
goes unnoticed in an age which gives pride of place to news framed in a 
context of violence. 


No one would wish to underestimate the suffering that violence has brought 
to Northern Ireland. In the past four years 1,000 people have been killed and 
some 10,000 injured — all within a little state of 5,000 square miles. In 
proportion to the total population the casualties are appalling — one 
person in every 200 has been a casualty. This means that the shooting and 
the bombing have touched practically every citizen in the state. Solutions 
which ignore this deeply personal involvement are unrealistic. 


As Gerard Newe, a leading Irish Roman Catholic, puts it: ‘We are being 
more cruel, more hurting, more unkind to one another than any invader 
could ever be. The reality is that more harm has been done to the Irish 
nation, North and South, in the last four years than any invader would have 
dared to do to us.’ 


David Bleakley is a former Minister for Community Relations and a member of the Alliance 
Party. He has written on the problem of Northern Ireland. 


Crossing bridges 


But in the midst of this Irish tragedy there are remarkable signs of 
reconciliation which are in marked contrast to previous periods of conflict in 
lrish history. Dr Eric Gallagher, a past-President of the Methodist Church in 
lreland, who knows his history well, goes so far as to claim that ‘there are 
now more bridges between the two religious sections than at any time in my 
lifetime. People are crossing and recrossing those bridges every day.’ Dr 
Gallagher's claim is one which finds ready support in any examination of 
day-to-day life in the Province. Like, for instance, the Protestant and Catholic 
neighbours in a country town who recently shared homes with one another 
on the night a bomb defusing operation made necessary a local evacuation. 
Or the Protestants of an intensely Loyalist district who rallied to the aid of 
local Catholics whose church had been desecrated by a mob. Or the Catholic 
women who turned up to comfort a Protestant mother whose son had been 
murdered by an unknown assailant. 


Encounters like these are legion in Ulster. They are typical of the reactions of 
ordinary people caught up in a crisis which bewilders them. Such people 
make no song and dance about such deeds. Like decent people anywhere 
they get on with the task of living together as best they can. What a pity 
their representative activity is not more widely reported. 


But the credit side of Irish reconciliation is not merely a case of noting 
individual acts of decency —— a good deal of the real contribution comes 
through considerable communal effort. 


Reconciliation in the community 


Perhaps it is simply worth recording that the North Irish community has 
gone through an endurance test in which the whole social fabric has been 
strained to breaking-point. But society has not been shattered. Community 
co-operation continues and most people speak quietly in the only language 
they know — the language of their common humanity, doing what they 
can to ease the agony which goes on all around them. And this is a marked 
achievement when a community has been strained to its limits. 


Civil strife has been sharp but it has not, regardless of extremist agitation, 
spilled over into civil war. And it need not. There are, indeed, those 
reactionary revolutionaries in lreland -—— and their foolish fellow-travellers 
elsewhere — who would have us believe that irish people must swim 
towards one another through a sea of Irish blood. These are the people who 
would give us a graveyard and Call it peace. 


Such a belief in an Irish peace through bloodshed is un-Christian. It 
constitutes a special kind of treason against the Irish people; it is a view of 
society based on notions and methods alien to all that is best in Irish life. 
Reform and progress we must certainly have, but Irish Christians believe 
that Irish society can and will be reformed without destruction of home and 
job, of Church and community. 
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Thousands of Ulster women have responded to the crisis by banding 
together in organizations like ‘Wwomen Together’, ‘Witness for Peace’ or the 
‘Good Neighbours’ and have become a unique lobby for peace in Northern 
Ireland. Through their work they are sending out signals to women 
everywhere in the island, making them aware of the hearing which they can 
command. 


And the churches ? 


One other great sign of hope in Ireland today is the way in which the 
churches are responding to the crisis in which they find themselves involved. 
It is, of course, certainly true that the churches in Ireland have to accept their 
share of the responsibility for community tension. The seal of approval has 
often been given to much that was divisive: the sin of silence has often 
encouraged the adoption of false political standards: and _ institutional 
conservatism has often stood in the way of community integration. 


But those who know their Irish Church know too of the considerable 
advance that has been made and appreciate the way in which inter-church 
relationships and the meaning of mission are being probed as never before. 
The Ulster crisis has added a special dimension of urgency to this inquiry 
and may yet prove the most important catalyst the Church in Ireland has yet 
encountered. 


There are, of course, those (many of them secular commentators with a 
vested interest in attacking church structures) who argue that what is going 
on in Northern Ireland is ‘a Holy War’, but this is a glib summation leaning 
on very one-sided evidence. It is simply not true to say that religion is what 
the Ulster crisis is all about. Religion is certainly an important factor in public 
life and debate, but the confrontation has far more to do with politics and 
economics than anything else. 


Indeed, if all of Ireland were to become non-Christian tomorrow, the deep 
political division would remain. Many of the most committed political 
leaders care little for organized religion and some of the most militant 
groups are determined to destroy the churches of every denomination. 


Christians are not at war in Ireland. Quite the contrary is the case. There is a 
new sense of urgency in Irish Church circles and rarely, if ever, have clergy 
and laity cooperated so closely across the denominational divide (though, 
again, active Irish Christians are by no means satisfied with the extent of the 
cooperation and seek to extend it). 


Nor is this movement for church cooperation simply a _ post-crisis 
development. A Christian coming-together in Ireland has been evident for 
some years. As Dr Cathal Daly, one of Ireland’s leading Roman Catholic 
bishops, puts it: ‘The tragedy of the present position is that the incipient 
growth of understanding and mutual acceptance which marked the ten years 
up to August 1969 has now been blighted by the frost of violence.’ 


This determination of the Irish Christian community to stand up to the 
arguments of those who propose violence may turn out to be the most 
ecumenically significant outcome of the present Irish crisis. All over the 
island Irish people are rejecting their men of violence as never before and a 
great national search for political structures which encourage community 
reconciliation has now commenced. The combined churches have given a 
lead by appointing a national commission to report on violence in Irish 
society. The investigations and conclusions may have an application far 
beyond the Irish shore. 


Other defeats for the terrorist campaign can be seen in important areas of 
community cooperation. There has been, for example, the remarkable peace 
of industry. At times the strain has been great, but the fact remains that the 
fighting of the streets has not been pursued into the factories. In fact, 
industry is booming in Northern Ireland and progress in material standards 
has been marked during the crisis years. Nor is it a case of just keeping the 
- factories ticking over. The growth rate of the Province is ahead of that of 
Britain. Productivity has increased at twice the United Kingdom rate and 
delivery dates are being honoured. The labour dispute rate is three times 
better than the UK figure and industrial absenteeism is constantly below the 
national average. All the indications are that management and labour 
together will win the battle to keep strife out of the factories. This daily act of 
earning one’s bread together is an act of community cooperation every bit as 
newsworthy as the ‘rent-a-riot’ occasions often reported by (and often 
prepared for) the media. 


The women of Northern Ireland 


Just as the men of Ulster have made a community contribution through 
their daily lives in the factories so too the womenfolk through a variety of 
peace groupings have been active in reconciliation. The women of the 
Province have borne a great deal of the burden of strife. For them, day-to- 
day existence has meant learning to live with the problems raised by the 
terror campaign. The burdens are varied and often tragic; the worries of the 
wives of men on security duties; the women whose husbands or children 
may have got caught up in an illegal organization; the many who have 
suffered bereavement and the very many who have to care for mutilated 
families. 


There has also been for some time a healthy restlessness among younger 
Irish churchmen to do more for church unity. Some of the most trenchant 
criticism of opportunities missed has come from within the churches and 
there is now throughout the island pressure for the adoption of more radical 
attitudes to inter-church relationships and to church-state relationships. 


By international standards such moves may not seem very dramatic. But 
ecumenical endeavours outside Ireland often take place in secular situations 
where the populations at large are indifferent to church life; in Ireland, 
ecumenism has to be practised against a background of strongly held 
religious traditions, backed by participating congregations which are 
numerous and vocal. 


ps, 
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At a more permanent level ecumenism in Northern Ireland has been 
symbolized by the growth of Christian unity centres during the past decade. 
The world-famous ‘Corrymeela’ Community centre in north Antrim, the 
Servite Priory, County Tyrone, and the Church of ireland Centre at Dundrum 
are only three of many permanent experiments in ecumenism which have a 
notable record behind them. 


These examples of reconciliation in action give some idea of the ways in 
which the people of Northern Ireland have responded to the crisis in which 
they have been caught up. They are examples which give hope for the future. 


Through a glass darkly 


But there is still a long way to go before Northern Ireland finds anything like 
permanent peace. It has to be realized that this small Province of one and a 
half million people is engaged in nothing less than a search for a formula for 
its continued existence. The fundamental challenge is this: can the people of 
Northern Ireland agree on a political structure which will make it possible for 
over one million Irish people in the North (numerically and otherwise a 
significant proportion of the total population of Ireland) to continue their 
chosen British citizenship, while at the same time meeting the desires of 
another section of the Irish people for an accommodation with a set of Irish 
nationalist aspirations ? 


The search is now on and all who care for Ireland must hope that it will 
succeed. Protestant and Catholic together, the North Irish people, 
encouraged by their Southern Irish and British friends, must now with 
firmness and clarity demonstrate to one another that peace with justice is 
possible and that these hopes can be translated into workable political 
structures. 


And if the Irish succeed in their task, it may well be that the lessons they 
learn will have an application far wider than they realize. 


September 1973 


CORRYMEELA- 


OPEN TO HOPE 


“A message becomes believable to the 
degree that it shows itself able to open 


up to hope and to the future.’ 
Jaspers 


by RAY DAVEY 


How am | to write about hope in the Irish context? Of course the Christian 
must be a man of hope. But is it just pious optimism, whistling in the dark to 
keep up one’s morale? So often in recent years one’s hopes have been 
raised only to be rudely shattered by a fresh rash of violence and death. 


Of course it all depends on what we hope for — what our Christian hope 
really is. Humanly speaking we all yearn and long for the cessation of 
bombing, shooting, hijacking, intimidation — _ and this is certainly a 


legitimate and very real part of our hope. But it goes much further. Surely it 
is hope for a society that will be whole and healthy with full participation at 
every level. We Aope for a society that will be dedicated to social justice and 
this becomes more crucial when we think of the correlation between 
violence, unemployment and the lack of social amenities... we want to have 
a society which, as Harvey Cox puts it, ‘is not just a state of being but a 
quality of relationships’. 


To achieve this our society must become genuinely pluralist, where both 
Catholics and Protestants acknowledge and practise what Anthony Spencer 
has written: ‘It is never enough for the Christian to love his own people. The 
quintessence of Christianity is universal love.’ 


We in Corrymeela hope, work and pray for such a society. Some may think 
that we are naive and unrealistic. Of course we are, if we do nothing about 
it, and keep it as an academic discussion. But we have tried to move out of 
this bondage and do something about it. In our situation people are tired of 
talk and words and exhortation. So times when we have done something, 
such as going into a riot area at the start of internment, taking children to the 
peace and quiet of our Ballycastle Centre, or the present work of the young 
Corrymeela groups in the ‘areas of social need’, where there is the perpetual 
threat of violence: these projects have made more impact than anything we 
tried to say. What has been done is remembered and quoted, again and 
again, while what has been sa/d is forgotten the next day or the day after. 


The case study problem 


Perhaps | should say just a little about what is said and written by those 
outside the situation. | suppose we are rather sensitive. You act like that 


Ray Davey was one of the founders of the Corrymeela Community in Northern Ireland and 
is at present its Director. He was formerly a University Chaplain. 
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when your country becomes a ‘case study’ and a honey pot for all sorts of 
analysts, many of whom come with their own fixed ideas and usually just 
find evidence to fortify them. We know now what Theodor Haecker meant 
when he wrote in his Journal of the Night: ‘Beware of the terrible, light- 
hearted simplifiers. They create the most hopeless confusion imaginable in 
the long run.’ So | would say to those who are tempted to jump to a quick 
verdict: if you have neatly diagnosed ‘a religious war’ or ‘a class struggle’ or 
‘just the fightin’ Irish’, look, listen, think and read a little more. A recent 
pamphlet produced by Pro Mundi Vita on ‘The Irish Conflict and the 
Christian Conscience’ shows remarkable insight and understanding of this 
and many other points. It points out that ‘the people of Northern Ireland are 
the most conspicuous remaining victims of several historic lines of rupture in 
human relations, not all peculiar to Ulster or Ireland, but all reinforcing each 
other there as nowhere else: the eight centuries old Irish-English line of 
rupture; the more than four centuries old Rome-reform line of rupture, the 
three century line of rupture in Ulster between the planter and the peasant: 
and the more than two centuries old line of rupture in Ireland as a whole 
between those economic interests drawn to the north east... and those left 
to the rest of the country.’ What is now called ‘the Border’ is thus more than 
a line on a map: it is a line where several historical forces have converged 
closely enough to precipitate and consolidate political partition, but not 
closely enough to make the sort of clean break that would leave two 
homogeneous and compatible populations geographically segregated and 
reconciled to the fait accompli. This to us is a truly mature outlook and helps 
to put the present situation into a true perspective, because the various 
problems that we face here in Ireland are indeed part of a much larger scene. 
‘The problem, besides being one of Irishmen and Englishmen, is bound up 
with the world-wide problems of decolonization, of detribalization, of justice 
and peace, of capitalism and exploitation, of development and liberation and 
not least of reconciliation and ecumenism.’ This is not written with any 
desire that we, as Irish people, should escape our share of guilt and avoid 
our responsibility. Rather it is in order that we may all see what we are up 
against in its true perspective and not fall for short cuts or easy answers. 


But let us get back to hope: for, indeed, the present moment is one of very 
cautious hope. | should add here that this article will be long out of date 
before it is printed, because events move so quickly and it is almost 
impossible to make any forecast as to what will happen without almost 
limitless qualifications. Even so, the Assembly has been elected: the power 
sharing in the Executive has been agreed; and the Tripartite Conference has 
succeeded in setting up a Council of Ireland. All this in itself is a major 
breakthrough. Politicians on both sides have shown outstanding courage 
and vision. | am hourly reminded as | write of the very real presence of those 
on both sides who are opposed to these political changes and are prepared 
to go to almost any length to express their opposition. So the situation, while 
it is one of hope, is a very tenuous one. What has happened then so recently 
is a real sign of hope and indicates that the voice of reconciliation, reason 
and moderation is getting through as never before. 


It is also true to say that many of those who have made this possible are 
people with a deep Christian concern and speak for various groups who have 


been working at different levels and different ways to create a new climate 
of opinion and a change of attitude which is fundamental to new political 
thinking and action. 


The Corrymeela Community 


Let us look at Corrymeela —- summarizing briefly what it has so far tried to 
do, what has been learnt and looking forward to what it hopes to do. It was 
established in 1965 before the current ‘troubles’, being made up mostly of 
students and graduates who had experienced ecumenical centres elsewhere 
and who decided that the time was ripe for such an experiment in Ireland. 


Its seventy members are committed to be ‘instruments of God's peace’ and 
‘serve our society and share in the life of the Church’. They have a spiritual 
commitment, and also undertake to ‘share in the work of the Community’, 
‘care for other members’ and ‘support the funds of the Community’. In 
addition there is a very large body of young people, not yet members, but 
working in various projects in Belfast, Derry and elsewhere and very much in 
sympathy with the Community's ideals. There are also some 800 ‘Friends of 
Corrymeela’ who keep in touch with the work of the Community and support 
it financially. The focal points of activity are the Centres in Belfast and 
Ballycastle (on the North Antrim coast) with smaller groups and cells 
scattered over the country, not forgetting Dublin and London. 


Corrymeela has never identified itself with any political party. This is not 
because it believes politics are unimportant. Indeed many members are 
active in their own parties, but rather because it sees its role as that of trying 
to bring individuals and groups of different political and social attitudes 
together, so that they may meet on a personal basis, get to know each other 
and find areas of common concern and interest and see where their 
differences really lie. So often the trouble is ignorance, misunderstanding 
and lack of communication. In all this the Corrymeela background as a 
Christian Centre has its role to play as providing a really common ground. It 
attempts in the regular worship and the community presence to witness 
that different traditions can work together and that the fundamental 
message of the Gospel is that of forgiveness and reconciliation; a power that 
draws people together and breaks down the barriers rather than reinforcing 
tribalism and separation. 


The ongoing programme has been a continuing attempt to confront the 
participants with the real issues. Thus some of the themes through the year: 
‘Violence and Social Change’, ‘The Police and the Community’, ‘The Worker 
and the Church in a Changing Society’, ‘The Two Cultures’, ‘The Healthy 
Society’, ‘Peace Groups in the Local Situation’, and so on. 


Corrymeela does not see its role in direct political action. Its aim has been to 
create a climate that will eliminate fear, prejudice and violence by creating 
confidence, understanding and goodwill. Because positive and creative 
political life can only flourish in such a climate. 
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One of the most effective areas in which to work out this role is with children 
and teenagers. Consequently Corrymeela has concentrated much of its 
energy and personnel on this work. A large number of groups visit 
Ballycastle for regular weekends or longer, and those from Belfast meet in 
between visits, sometimes at Corrymeela House in the city or some other 
centre, so that the relationships are maintained and the interest sustained. 
One very hopeful sign is the number of young people who decide, as the 
result of their Corrymeela contact, to become involved in youth and 
community work, some on a part-time basis, others full time. The result is 
that now there is an ever widening network of Corrymeela-orientated 
leaders, who keep in touch with the Community and use the facilities and in 
this way communicate the message of Corrymeela to a wide range of young 
people. Some of these groups are ‘mixed’, though the risks involved of 
incurring violent punishment for those involved is very real. In addition to 
this a very extensive programme of holidays and rest periods is organized for 
families under pressure and old people who live mostly alone and for whom 
this state of continuing unrest means an even lonelier and more restricted 
life. 


| will not attempt to describe all the other activities —— the work camp 
programme, a real seed-bed for future leaders; the North-South contact and 
the possibilities in it; the ecumenical dimension; all the young people from 
abroad who come and work with us and those who give us financial support. 
Nor can | tell of what our friends in Germany, Holland, Switzerland and 
America mean to us. | 


For us the most hopeful things of these past years have been that we have 
come to be accepted by a large number of people as a symbol that people of 
different traditions can work together and come to accept and respect each 
other. This is happening all the time. Even in many of the riot areas where 
extreme attitudes hold sway, Corrymeela has been accepted because of the 
service and hospitality that has been freely given regardless of any 
distinction. As one leader put it on a recent TV programme: ‘The Corrymeela 
bus is the safest bus in town.’ 


But the greatest sign of hope is the increasing number of young people who 
have identified themselves with Corrymeela and are getting involved with 
the various projects in the troubled areas. This is often dangerous work, but 
most vital if the real message of Corrymeela is to reach its target. 


If this reads rather like the usual religious triumphalism, | hasten to paint in 
‘warts and all’. Corrymeela is very aware of its failures and spends a lot of its 
time — at Community meetings and elsewhere — in self-criticism. We 
realize that we have tried to do too much and to operate at too many 
different levels. We have very often been unsure of what we were about and 
that many areas, where we should have been active, have been left 
untouched. We have been so preoccupied with the day to day concerns of 
maintenance and finance that we have not been sharp on political and social 
issues and our challenge to the churches. Although we have talked rather 
easily about ‘community’ we are still only on the threshold of what it can 
and ought to mean. Yet in spite of all this we have come to believe that, 
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almost incredibly, God is using Corrymeela and that He is able to use even 
very imperfect and limited instruments. 


But what of the future, assuming that the new political changes are 
sustained and accepted? This is only a beginning. The naked political 
structures have to be clothed with the energetic good will of people who are 
determined to make it work. Thus the demand for leadership at every level of 
social and cultural and religious life. The terrible toll these agonizing years 
have taken on the new generations has to be faced. The multitudes who will 
still harbour hatred and be motivated by revenge and ready to do violence 
have to be taken into account. But there is the other side — _ the 
tremendous fund of latent goodwill all over the country and, more than that, 
the people who are engaged in all sorts of peace groups, service 
organizations and religious bodies together with a great number of young 
people who wait for a lead. 


In this situation Corrymeela — and it is important to remember that it is 
but one comparatively small group and there are many others — believes 
that it must work for a new society; this in fact is what the political changes 
imply. This new society must be built on real peace or sha/om, a peace with 
real social justice, of quality relationships and genuine wholeness. 
Corrymeela believes that the Christian message alone can supply the 
dynamic for this, because it can enable people to forgive and be reconciled, 
and come to accept each other and work together for the welfare of all. 
Corrymeela believes that the churches and those on the edge of the 
churches must be challenged far more clearly and uncompromisingly to be 
truly the Body of Christ living by faith and love and breaking down the walls 
of division in men’s minds and hearts. 


Corrymeela’s hope: 


1. To become a really authentic Christian Community embracing all 
traditions, working intelligently and courageously and wholeheartedly 
together as a sign of the new society that is being built. 


2. To develop the whole range of our social, political and theological thinking 
that we may be able to speak and act ina meaningful Christian way. 


3. To develop our centres into real schools of reconciliation using all the 
expertise of group dynamics, conflict analysis and community development 
to support and encourage those who come to us. 


4. To train as many young people as possible from all areas of society for 
leadership in their own districts and to work to build the new society, both 
on a voluntary or for some a professional basis. 


Corrymeela believes that the alternatives before our society at this time are 
rightly outlined by Conor Cruise O’Brien as the ‘benign’ or the ‘malignant’ 
model. Or in the words of challenge to the Children of {srael as they stood on 
the threshold of the Promised Land: ‘Behold, | set before you life that you 


may live.” Corrymeela chooses life and hope. 
December 1973 


A Gleam of Hope 
in the Churches 


by RALPH BAXTER 


It has been difficult during these four years for the churches to find their 
proper role in the situation in Northern Ireland, just as it is difficult for most 
people to remain in the situation and continue to be objective. We have not 
only the age-old tension in Ireland between Catholic and Protestant, but 
within our churches we have those who favour union between Northern 
lreland and Great Britain and those who would advocate a United Ireland. 
We are trying to act as churches which represent the whole of Ireland, yet 
our membership is completely unbalanced. In the Protestant churches, for 
example, almost 80% of the total membership is in the strife-ridden north 
while the other 20% form a minority in the predominantly Roman Catholic 
Republic. 


We are in a situation where the churches are under attack —— from those 
who would blame them for the present division and bitterness (and God 
knows we must accept our share of the blame); from those who criticize 
them for their lack of leadership now; and from those who criticize the 
division between those who are bitterly opposed to ecumenism and who see 
the whole ecumenical movement as a Romeward trend. 


But, there is another side to the story which does not make good television 
and is seldom reported. It is the picture of thousands of Christian people, all 
over the province, working together for the common good in large and small 
groups, Officially and unofficially, structured and unstructured. It can truly be 
said that there is more genuine ecumenism in Ireland at this time than at any 
previous period in the country’s turbulent history. Genuine because much of 
it has not been imposed from above, but has sprung from a deep concern 
and a passionate desire for peace in the local communities. Genuine also 
because it is costly. 


At an official level, the cooperation starts right at the top. Church leaders 
meet together regularly; a few years ago, it caused a sensation when the 
leaders of the four main churches appeared together on television; this is 
now a commonplace event and no longer provokes even a mini- 
demonstration. 


On 8 September 1970, the trish Council of Churches/Roman Catholic Joint 
Group met for the first time to study social problems in Ireland. That too had 
been a major step forward: for the first time, the churches studying together 
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those problems in our society which confront and challenge us all. The 
success of that Group has been an enormous source of encouragement. The 
members, both of the Group and its Working Parties, have worked 
effectively, and above all harmoniously. The first report on ‘Drug Abuse’ has 
been published and it will soon be followed by others on ‘Teenage Drinking’ 
and ‘Housing’. 


The Joint Group 


Surely it is no more than one might expect that it should work harmoniously ! 
These, after all, were the areas in which we were agreed, problems common 
to all our churches. The areas of division and contention were not being 
discussed. There were those who were impatient with this, who accused the 


church of dealing in trivialities —— the church fiddling while the Province 
burned and people died. But for all that, it was probably the wisest course. 
We had, after all, an awful lot to learn —— to trust, to understand and to 


respect one another, for a start. On the Joint Group itself, opinion was 
divided and the first report highlighted some of the problems which our 
churches had to face. ‘Some feel strongly that a Group ... must concern itself 
with matters much more directly related to the continuing political and 
community Crisis within Ireland ... the way must be cleared for the Group to 
take up some of the key issues —— such as violence —— which influence 
actions and attitudes in Ireland today.’ 

Face it they did. In the first instance permission was given to tackle the most 
critical social problem facing us, that of violence, and a Working Party was 
set up to work at this (dare | say it?) explosive and burning issue. Violence is 
not a problem by any means confined to Ireland and we feel that after four 
years surely we must have some insights which we should share with other 
Christians facing, or likely to face, conflict situations. At the same time, 
negotiations were taking place between representatives of the Irish Council 
of Churches and the Roman Catholic hierarchy. On 17 July 1972, the 
Episcopal Conference responded with an invitation to the member churches 
of the Council to attend ‘a joint meeting at which the whole field of » 
ecumenism in Ireland might be surveyed’. The letter continued: ‘What is 
contemplated is a general review of relations between the Christian 
churches in Ireland and the possibilities of further dialogue on both practical 
and doctrinal issues . 


The Dundalk talks 


In June 1973, all the replies had been received and thankfully we had the 
green light to proceed; only two of the eight member churches of the 
Council had signified that they did not feel able to take part. 

At the meeting itself, nothing except discussion on Church Union was 
excluded from the agenda. The original invitation referred to the whole field 
of ecumenism and certainly the topics listed for discussion pretty well 
covered that very extensive area. The day had been divided into four 
sessions, with suitable breaks for coffee, lunch and tea. Many regarded the - 
breaks as being at least as important as the session themselves, for it was 
then that delegates mixed and talked informally and got to know one 
another as human beings rather than ‘one of them’. 


After the delegates assembled, the day began with an act of worship leading 
straight into the first debate on ‘Church, Scripture and Authority’. The 
second session turned to more practical issues — ‘Social and Community 
Problems’, including the thorny issues of mixed marriages, education and 
civil rights. After lunch, it was back to more doctrinal issues and the 
conference tackled ‘Baptism, the Eucharist and Marriage’, this time looking 
at marriage from the Christian point of view — the nature and the essential 
qualities of Christian marriage. In the final session, the conference faced the 
challenge of ‘Secularism, Christian Moral Values, and the World Mission of 
the Church’. 

If at this point readers might be excused for feeling a little sceptical about 
tackling such an agenda in one day. Any one of the subjects on the agenda 
could have provided material for a week-long conference. We were very 
conscious of this fact, yet it seemed extremely important to those who 
prepared the conference that as far as possible no topics should be excluded, 
that anyone should be free to discuss any topic they felt important. There 
were, of course, many who wrote the whole thing off before it even got 
started, but certainly on this occasion the Prophets of Doom were 
confounded. It was a heavy day and some of the papers demanded a great 
deal of effort from the listener, but at no point did interest flag, and the 
contributions from the floor were refreshing and to the point. Some hard 
things were said, and no one tried to dodge the deep divisions which exist. 
Nor did anyone try to paper over the cracks, but all was done in a spirit of 
Christian charity and mutual respect. 

it was not expected that far-reaching and momentous decisions would be 
made on that day, but it was hoped that the meeting would be a starting 
point and that working parties on various subjects would emerge. And this 
is, in fact, what did happen. The Steering Committee was instructed to 
arrange for Working Parties to be set up, at least on each of the four main 
headings, and the conference was to be re-convened in Spring 1974. 

It was felt that this would first give a sense of urgency to the Working 
Parties (we all know of Working Parties which have been set up and have 
never been heard of again). Secondly, the conference itself felt it should 
have an opportunity to consider the terms of reference; to say, in effect, ‘we 
approve of the lines along which you are working’, or ‘this isn't what we 
want at all’ —— to make sure, in other words, that no attempt is made to 
side-track the issues we want to see discussed. 

Perhaps the most important thing of all is that the meeting took place. In 
that alone there is cause for rejoicing and hope. But there is more than that 
to give us hope. One can detect in our churches a new sense of urgency, 
the dawning realization that time is no longer on our side, that we must not 
only move, but move quickly. We have, thank God, learnt a great deal these 
past four years. 


Emergency Fund for ireland 


Now another area of cooperation has opened up — the opportunities 
provided by the Conference of European Churches’ Emergency Fund for 
lreland. This fund now stands at over £12,000, and has provided us with 
opportunities undreamt-of eighteen months ago and previously denied us 
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through lack of funds. We are now able to organize area conferences, for 
example, where people at the local level of all denominations and shades of 
political opinion can come together to discuss their common problems; to 
provide facilities for international exchange — which is all-important at this 
time if we are to break out of our insularity; to assist us in the whole field of 
communication and to help finance community and church projects of all 
kinds, from small factories to community centres, youth clubs, peace groups, 
etc. In addition the contact service has already provided us with valuable 
conference facilities in Europe to which we have been able to bring groups 
of people from Northern Ireland who are often unable to meet in their own 
areas. 

One other area of cooperation is also deviloping and should be mentioned. In 
part also the Emergency Fund has helped to make it possible. This is in 
the field of youth work. Many of our young people are impatient with our 
divisions and will no longer support denominational events. The new Youth 
Committee established by the Irish Council now tries to coordinate all youth 
work; where possible it is done jointly with the Raman Catholic Church. A 
Dublin group planned a Peace Week in March at St Patrick's tide which 
included the opening of a new peace centre at Glencree in County Wicklow. 
The events of the week were linked with two major events. in Northern 
lreland. One was an all-night vigil for about 600 young people in Belfast. 
The other was a weekend conference at Corrymeela for about 100, 
conducted by the Prior of the Taizé Community, France. The events in North 
and South were linked when young people carried torches from the Hill of 
Slane, one of the most historic sites in Ireland, to young people all over the 
country. At the same time, the youth officers of the four main churches have 
now produced jointly a leader's manual and it is hoped that from now on 
youth leadership training will be undertaken together. 


Taking stock 


These, then, are some of the areas of opportunity in which something has | 
happened and some progress has been made. We know that in far too many 
cases it is too slow; we must take stock of ourselves, and take seriously the 
challenge presented to us by our European friends. 

It would be foolish to suggest that ours is by any means a success story. 
When we look at the complexity and magnitude of the problems confronting 
us, it is evident that our efforts have been feeble and our resources in money 
and manpower very slender. 

Undoubtedly our most costly failure, which explains at least in part the 
widespread apathy, misunderstanding and hostility to ecumenism, is our 
failure to communicate at the local level. After 50 years, we have only nine 
local councils in the whole country. This is our primary task for the future, to 
encourage people to see it as a normal part of Christian living to work 
together with the members of other churches. It is to that task that we now 
address ourselves. 


January 1974° 


Elliott TODAY I AM TORN BETWEEN 
TWO REACTIONS: one is sadness at the 
tragedies, the suffering, the injuries and the 
deaths — the divisions between people. Yet at 
the same time I also find myself filled with a 
strange kind of hope in Ireland, because in 
the midst of all the suffering there has been 
much deeper thinking amongst Christians. 
There is nowa more realistic facing up to the 
role of the Church in Irish society; there has 
almost been a coming together, not only 
about the things that unite us, but about the 
things that divide us. I think there has been a 
growing realization that all the churches 
must, in a significant way, liberate them- 
selves from the ideas and the loyalties in 
which they have been imprisoned by their 
past experience. And one can see, on all 
sides, evidence that this movement has 
begun. This, basically, is my reason for 
Christian hope. 


A RISK 


DISCUSSION 
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Gray _I have been very conscious of this 
problem of hope because it is a problem 
within myself. And I think that’s the point 
where I would like to begin. There is a 
tension one feels right within one’s own 
existence, something I feel in relation to my 
family and the whole business of keeping 
three children in this community. Then one 
reflects on the dimension of Christian hope 
on a theological level. I ask myself: what are 
the things that really make me feel hopeful? 
Or if there are things that depress me and 
make me feel driven to despair, what are 
those things and how valid are they? In 
other words: is there any distinction 
between Christian hope and hope for an 
ordinary human being living in this situation? 


Davis» «Thiseto.meris theenuxofethe 
matter. Is the kind of hope we have in an 
ordinary sense the same as we talk about 
theologically? Are theologians pulling a 
confidence trick, in a sense, when Christian 
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hope is elevated to being something 
distinctively different or surrounded with so 
many kinds of qualifications that it bears 
little relationship to ordinary human hope? 


Kelly That sets my mind at ease. I was 
slightly apprehensive when you were talking 
about the theological stand of people, 
because, quite honestly, I am not terribly 
sure of my theological stand. I do not know 
whether I could express it properly. And 
when you invited us to sit down here to talk 
about hope, I was slightly worried. I have 
been puzzled by the Christian message of 
hope; I hadn’t actually considered it in those 
terms, but now I see that the Community 
Development Programme, which I am 
engaged in, which is basically to give people 
confidence in the future, is in fact related 
very much to hope. 


Nolan Then you have to ask yourself, 
Kathleen, in what way the hope of a 
Christian is different from that of a non- 
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Christian. And there, I think, one should 
begin with belief, faith in God, love of God 
and love of one’s neighbour. And on that 
basis, Christian hope is a much more 
powerful thing than, say, the materialist 
hope of a person who simply wants to get 
on in life, who wants to have peace, order 
and good government. 


Gallagher There are certain signs in the 
life of the churches that things are beginning 
to change. I still feel that there is far too 
much left unchanged, and that even in the 
most thinking parts of the Church there is 
not yet a sufficient realization of the need 
for change. And | find in so many places 
an extreme reluctance to plumb the depth 
of what the role of the Church in society is 
and ought to be. Looking at this in the short 
term, in terms of what I would call hope 
generally, as distinct from Christian hope, 
I haven’t a great deal of hope. I see very 
little sign of a willingness to change in the 
life and thinking of the churches. After all 
the agony there has been no real change in 
people’s attitudes. Yet I think that, at the 
same time, and this is perhaps a 


contradiction of what I have just said, there 
are at this time more bridges across the 
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divide in the community than there have 


been at any other moment in my life-time. 
And there are people beginning to travel 
across those bridges. But my own feeling is 
that we are going to travel a long time before 
this community really settles down and its 
members begin to accept each other. And so 
I ask: what is hope? Quite frankly, I have 
asked myself this again and again and I 
don’t know the answer, but I think that 
you, Gordon, said something a minute or 
two ago which I think we have to take much 
more seriously in the life of the Church. I 
see Christian hope associated with suffering 
and with resurrection. I don’t believe that 
we will really experience what Christian 
hope means in this community until the 
churches are prepared to suffer. And this is 
the one thing they are not yet prepared to 
do. 


Elliott You see, a Christian rarely shares 
the general hope as felt by humanity, which 
can be a very dangerous and shallow thing 
because, interpreted in plain language, it 
also means: ‘I hope things will go on the 
way I want them to go on, in a way in which 
I find things comfortable.’ But there is also 
a human hope which is a reflection of a 
desire for peace based on an orderly and fair 
society. It is not always a selfish thing. Asa 
Christian, I share this general hope that 
things will be better in our country, hope 
for a better society, better relationships. 
But then some of our people are very 
puzzled if I identify this hope by praying 
for peace Sunday after Sunday after Sunday. 
They say, “Rector, we’ve prayed for four and 
a half years — where is the answer to our 
prayers?’ Now this is all confused with the 
Christian hope that things would be better. 
So again I come back to Eric’s reference to 
suffering. The main concern for Christians 
and the basic Christian hope is that we may 
respond to our situation in a Christian way. 
Our hope concerns not just our circum- 
stances, but our response to the situation in 
which we find ourselves. So my hope for the 
Church is that we may make a truly 
Christian response, and we leave the rest in 
God's hands. Then you come back to 
human hope. Such a hope is not just in terms 
of a world in which we are not the only 
community suffering from certain types of 
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disorder and certain types of violence, 
certain divisions in the community. But I 
think we’ve got to be very careful, because 
hope, as it is popularly understood and as 
we often use it, can be a very shallow, 
misleading and bogus concept. 


Gallagher I think one of the things you 
were saying, Eric, just a moment ago, ought 
to make us think very deeply. We are in the 
middle of the fuel crisis at the moment. A 
lot of people are hoping that this crisis will 
blow over, that very soon we’ll have all the 
coal and electricity and, particularly, all the 
oil we need. Now it seems to me that, 
theologically, this is probably the very worst 
thing that we should be hoping for. This oil 
crisis may be God’s way of saying something 
about the way in which we have been living 
and running our society. I feel the same 
thing applies in Ireland. We may very well be 
hoping for the wrong things — perhaps just 
sufficient quietness and sufficient freedom 
from tension and friction to allow a great 
many wrongs to continue unrighted. 


Nolan Some years ago David Lapsley said 
he had a funny feeling that the hand of God 
is upon Ireland. And what is happening in 
Ireland has a message for the rest of the 
world. If we, ostensibly Christians in Ireland, 
lose our hope, then we are a scandal to the 
world. We are told often enough that the 
situation in Ireland is a scandal for Christian 
churches everywhere. 


Gray Eric, you used a phrase a few 
minutes ago which is very liable to 
misunderstanding; I am sure you didn’t 
mean it in the wrong sense when you said 
that we should ‘leave it in God’s hands’. 


Elliott I meant that our job is to do what 
God would have us do. After that you can 
safely leave things in God’s hands. But this 
calls the churches to make a very real 
contribution for a better society with peace 
and justice. 


Gallagher Isn’t this one of the major 
criticisms that could be made against all our 
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churches — a marked reluctance to Speak a 
prophetic word, to say what we basically 
believe to be God’s word for this communi- 
ty? We have been more concerned to say 
the kind of thing, with qualifications, that 
will please the people we represent. 


Gray _ The relevance of this to the phrase 
‘leaving it in God’s hands’ is, I think, that we 
either respond to God in obedience or we 
respond through God’s judgment. Isn’t this 
really what we are learning: that you can’t 
go on avoiding this prophetic role? And if 
society is wrong, then somehow God’s word 
is spoken: and society will be shown that it 
is wrong, either by the prophetic action of 
the Church, or by another grouping in 
society, or by the march of historical 
events — the very things that are going to 
tear that society apart. And this is why I was 
coming back to your point of ‘leaving it in 
God’s hands’ because, surely, isn’t that the 
basis of all our hope? This is not just a 
theological statement, but again it is this 
kind of thing that comes from deep inside 
oneself. The fact that somehow God is still 
the creator and God, He is still the Lord of 
history. Now surely that’s what gives us the 
confidence to speak the word (it may be a 
very hard word) from church and society, 
because it’s not a judgment, it’s not a 
writing-off, it’s not a condemnation — it’s 
something which is spoken within the 
context of the hope of renewal and re-birth. 


Gallagher I seem to remember getting very 
little encouragement in my theological 
education to go out to speak the prophetic 
word. I was taught to parse Greek verbs, I 
was taught a bit of Hebrew. I don’t 
remember very much about the kind of 
thing that ought to send a man out to be 
God’s messenger in society. I have a feeling, 
as I look at the situation with which we are 
grappling, that perhaps all our churches have 
this written against them. I am quite sure 
that Christian education is completely at 
fault. Our people have not been taught the 
economic, political and social implications 
of the faith they say they have. 


Elliott This is a wider problem for the 
Church; our thinking, our structures, our 
assumptions, Our pastoral approach were all 
geared to a static, stable social situation 
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which has moved from under our feet. In 
my own church this is true because it’s 
only since 1970 that we’ve even begun to 
dare to think in the General Synod about the 
kind of issues which you have in mind. 
Basically the public’s impression of our 
main moral concerns has related to drinking, 
gambling, games on Sunday, and, for the 
Roman Catholics, with divorce, family 
planning and running schools! But I want 
to return to something Gordon was talking 
about — obedience and judgment. For me 
these are inextricably linked together. I can’t 
see obedience detached from judgment, or 
judgment, in terms of our response, divorced 
from obedience. What | really meant when 
I said ‘leave the rest in God’s hands’ related 
specifically to the churches. Even if this 
means that our structures collapse, we should 
nevertheless do what is right. When I talk of 
this, I am as guilty as anyone, and feel as 
convicted as anyone, and I was thinking 
Specifically in terms of our witness as 
churches, our ministry, Our prophetic role; 
we must try more and more to do the will of 
God. And it may mean that in worldly 
terms we fail, but that does not matter 
ultimately. 


Davis Having said that, one is also 
conscious that it is just a beautiful dream 
because in a sense the churches are not 
instruments of hope. They are altogether a 
different kind of social instrument, not just 
in Ireland but in a much more global sense. 
- Again and again this conversation can be had 
by people like us in many parts of the world. 
One feels the exasperation, the passion, the 
need to try to revivify the Church, and yet, 
one knows as we said a little while ago, that 
there doesn’t seem to be any voice that is 
heard. 


Nolan Part of the problem of the Christian 
churches is, paradoxically, their under- 
standing of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ — the 
same yesterday, today and tomorrow. And 
the churches want to be the same yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. And they don’t want 
to react to the social contexts in which they 
find themselves. I think of my own church 
in particular. 


Elliott Yet, Sean, the fact that we are 
becoming much more uncomfortable and 
much more unsuccessful is in itself a reason 
for hope. The Church, like any other 
institution, while it is moderately 
comfortable and successful, is extremely 
reluctant to change. 


Davis Iam conscious that when you come 
to an area of conservatism there is a great 
sense of the need for a more spiritual and 
more prayerful kind of religion. And the 
more radical and prophetic elements, the 
people who seem to be more concerned 
about the social, economic and _ political 
aspects of religion, are accused of lacking in 
spirituality, of being guilty, in a sense, of 
short-selling the Gospel. Again, our Christian 
education has failed miserably in getting this 
prayer, this spirituality, this aspect of a 
real dimension of our lives into proper focus. 


Gallagher I think this is particularly so in 
Ireland. The pietistic, spiritually-minded 
person tends to be religiously introspective, 
to be of the ‘in-Church’, and the person who 
is concerned to make the faith relevant to 
the conditions of life, who is concerned to 
work out the implications of his faith 
socially, increasingly finds himself at odds 
with the very people who ought to be 
supporting him. He feels he is not wanted, 


that he is being rejected. The great danger is 
that many people who ought to be supported 
by a strong, Christian body of people and 
whose own faith should be continually 
renewed in that fellowship, are either 
becoming ‘Christians in spite of the Church’ 


Or are going outside the fellowship 
altogether. 
Kelly 1 want to say something about 


Catholic teaching. First of all, I have to talk 
in practical terms because my work deals 
with practicalities. In my work, whether 
with children or with adults, I find that the 
educational system has let them down, and 
it makes no difference whether it was a 
Catholic or Protestant school. For example, 
I feel that in Catholic schooling too much 
attention has been given to the teaching of 
religion rather than teaching the children to 
live within a community. 


Nolan I agree with Kathleen. Christian 
schools themselves should be Christian 
communities and very often they are not. 
Schools have an elitist approach to the whole 
problem of education, and the system is 
geared to academic success, to success in 
society. 


Kelly That’s it! Sean, I used to be a 
primary school teacher in North Queen 
Street, a very troubled area here in Belfast. 
One of the things that struck me whilst I was 
there was the way the primary school 
curriculum is geared. First of all, as you say, 
it aims at success, using the exam system. 
This preoccupation seems to me ludicrous. 
Take for example the kind of child I taught 
in North Queen Street. We knew what his 
life was going to be like, and that we weren’t 
taking his home background into account. 
We taught reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and we left out most of what a child needs 
in order to live in that area. Probably only a 
quarter of his potential was _ tapped. 
Certainly, a lot of them left without knowing 
how to read — they went on to the 
intermediate school, and their ideal usually 
was to get married, go back to live with their 
mother and father, have a big family and live 
in the area. There was no emphasis on music, 
art and drama, either, because the teachers, 
themselves a product of the system, were 
inhibited in these things. Children left school 
frustrated and inarticulate, with untapped 
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talents, and ripe for what has subsequently 
happened in that area. And I have seen the 
results of all this during my community 
work with adults. 


Nolan You spoke of something which is 
crucial, and that is inhibition with regard to 
the creative aspect of life, therefore with 
regard to spirituality. I feel this is so 
particularly with regard to Catholics. There 
is an embarrassment about spirituality. 
Perhaps it derives from our monastic 
tradition where spirituality was somehow 
privileged. When people come to pray 
together their prayers are not individual; 
they are routine prayers, like the rosary and 
other standard prayers. 


Gray There is a connection here with 
hope, surely. When you were speaking about 
the Catholic problems over spirituality, | 
was thinking of Presbyterianism, where it is 
all right for those who are part of the rather 
fundamentalist, pietistic, conservative evan- 
gelical tradition; then prayer and spirituality 
and so on become fairly natural. But those 
who are not part of that don’t know where 
they are. They don’t want to be like the 
conservative people, yet have nothing but 
their fairly formal tradition of church 
attendance on Sunday. Yet let the minister 
try to get them to participate, to be 
themselves and relax and be free, and they 
would be most inhibited. 


Davis This inhibition, this lessening of 
that dimension of our spiritual potential, has 
cut us off from nature. We’ve lost a 
dimension of our relationship with the 
totality of the cosmos. And so when one 
comes up against the whole political, social 
factor one has no resources to deal with it. 
There is an inability to take the radical step, 
either in curbing our own consumption, or 
in curbing our own aggression in order to 
deal more responsibly with nature and 
society. Where Christian hope might be 
found in a person transcending certain 
human limitations, we rather find we are so 
diminished as to be almost useless. Perhaps 
through some of our institutional methods 
in the churches we have diminished our 
potential rather than ex panded it. 
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Gallagher Yes, but aren’t we in danger in 
this discussion of assuming that if we only 
get enough Christians in this country or 
across the border we'll do away with a lot of 
the problems we are facing? I don’t think 
there is any biblical justification for that 
belief. Take what our Lord said: ‘My peace 
I give you, not as the world gives, give I unto 
you.’ In other words, no matter what 
happens, you will have a certain kind of 
peace, but you’ve got to expect that things 
will NOT be right. You have no right just 
to expect an end to the shooting. You have 
no right to expect that there will be an end 
to destruction. It seems to me that the 
Christian hope is that we will remain 
Christian in spite of all these disappointments. 


Nolan Equally, we may have to face the 
situation in Northern Ireland and in Ireland 
as a whole: we may have to find our 
Christian hope in a continuous state of 
physical violence. 


Gray Yet we hope that the shooting and 
violence here will pass. Is not the nature of 
Christian hope that somehow one has got to 
discover a way in which one remains fully 
alive to the real agony of the world? Maybe 
one of the hopeful things in our situation is 
that we can’t deny the agony of the human 
condition any longer. We are experiencing it 
right here. Yet we are also a very complacent 
society. But what are we feeling now? Perhaps 
we are feeling the agony of the little people 
in every part of the world. Similarly, perhaps 
our whole society is experiencing the 
frustration of the working classes that. was 
buried for so long, and which we didn’t 
think was there. So does this not bring us 
back to the eternal symbol of the 
cross? Somehow or other God is always 
suffering in His humanity, and yet suffering 
in love and compassion in a way that means 
there is still hope of overcoming the suffering. 
Maybe we are learning just to be sensitive 
to the human condition by being unable to 
escape from the violence. 


Nolan There is a frightening note of 
resignation here: either you accept it, hoping 
to change it, or, if you can’t change it, you 
just accept it. And changing then becomes a 


matter of using bullets. People were so 
deprived as a result of unemployment, asa 
result of lacking social amenities, that they 
had nothing else to lose and they didn’t 
care any more. In a sense they had come toa 
stage where they were without hope and all 
they could feel was ‘Let’s blow the whole 
thing up!’ 


Davis When they took that decision did 
they not somehow regain hope? They now 
had an initiative, however horrible it was. 
And is there not a hope which is, or can be, 
a kind of quenching of the spirit? If you 
dole out sufficient doses of ‘hope’ you 
then keep the system trotting along quietly. 
It’s when you are deprived of even that, and 
suddenly realize that even being without 
hope you can still take an initiative to break 
through the boundaries which up till then 
had been accepted. You can yet hope. This 


has meant some pretty ugly kinds of 
violence. 

Kelly But this can be a very false kind of 
hope, because, in fact, hope must be 


confidence in a worthwhile future, a confi- 
dence which must be shared by every single 


person in the community. What I fear is that 
‘violence’ now becomes the way people 
claim confidence in their future. 


Gallagher [I suspect all of us are under 
judgment on this. We have assumed that if 
we go through certain formalities we will 
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prepare the right kind of society and 
everything will be fine. We haven’t fully 
taken into account the significance of God 
and the doctrine of sin. 


Davis _It worries me that our targets, when 
the chips are down and we talk about what 
kind of society we would look for as the 
acceptable society, tend to have all kinds of 
assumed virtues: education becomes 
important, it’s a convivial kind of society, 
it’s one where middle-class virtues become 
the ones we think are important. In other 
words, the target worries me because it has 
its own social value-system built into it. 


Gallagher It’s a kind of _ spiritual 
colonialism. 
Gray There is a new factor in our 


situation. Because of the tremendous interest 
in what’s going on here amongst the churches 
and people outside our situation, it could 
be that this pattern might break. Take, for 
example, the impact of new ideas on 
community development, the impact of 
volunteer workers on the kids at North 
Queen Street and so on. Is this a point of 
hope? For the first time, instead of just 
being a society from which people emigrated, 
perhaps Ireland will begin to bring in not 
only people, but new ideas, new patterns of 
relationship and so on. 


Gallagher It may not be because of any 
conscious importing of people in that way 
but in the kind of society which is emerging 
in the world. We are learning at long last that 
no man is an island. This is having its 
effect on Europe, and we are realizing that 
the Nine can’t exist by themselves. This is a 
theological fact of life: man is  inter- 
dependent and no man can fully achieve 
his humanity in isolation. 


Kelly But community development is a 
Strategy that was originally used by others, 
mostly in Africa and America. 


Gray I! have certainly found that quite 
often we tend to magnify the gap between 
Catholic and Protestant when, in fact, a far 
greater danger is posed by the extremists 
within one’s community. 


Davis This is not just an Irish problem. In 
a global sense, one of the elements of hope 
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Kelly 


is surely to achieve the wholeness, the unity, 
the oneness of society. There are signs, for 
example what you were saying about the 
struggle for unity in Europe — signs that we 
have yet to go beyond this breaking-up of 
the world into the rich and the poor. In 
analysing the present tension between the 
rich and the poor, between all this political 
fragmentation, at least, one has a fragile 
sense that there is a sort of yearning for 
something more. It is tremendously 
important that we have reached that stage of 
awareness. 


Nolan _I recall someone saying that in spite 
of all the violence and disruption, all the 
bad things that have happened, one good 
thing has happened, and that is that people 
are being more honest with one another. 
For fifty years, an awful lot was swept 
under the carpet and concealed. 


Gallagher We did meet from time to 
time — and talked about the weather! 


Nolan Exactly. And that puts in a nutshell 
the fact that we never addressed ourselves to 
the fundamental problems. But now we have 
been driven to do that. 

Gray It’s impossible to avoid it! 
Gallagher This brings us back to where 
Eric Elliott started. It is impossible to keep 
the situation out of every conversation you 
hold. no matter where you go. People want 
to talk about it, and they will talk about it. 
Yet at the same time, | wonder if it has gone 
deeply enough into the life of our respective 
churches. You have had the Sommiéres 
discussions that were reported in the J/rish 
Times about things that churches ought to 
be doing, and my guess is that this report 
will be pigeonholed. The first recommen- 
dation is to the effect that the Christian 
Churches in Ireland ought to do something 
together about adult Christian education. 
It’s a crucial area, but I doubt if they will 
take that at all seriously. 7 


Nolan The social system fights like mad to 
remain the same, and I| think the churches 
do so too. They really don’t want to 
progress. | 


You place a terrible burden upon 
people by asking them to help themselves, 


‘because, in fact, they have not been taught 
to accept responsibility. 


Gallagher But aren’t we a _ priest-centred 
community in Ireland (I’m talking about the 
Protestant churches as well)? We all say that 
- the priest, minister or clergyman represents 
the church. In _ Protestantism  we’re 
professionally dominated. Unless _ the 
minister does a thing it’s not done, and the 
result is that we have sold the concept of the 
laity short. 


Nolan Of course, one problem is that 
when the churches work with organizations 
like Community Development and all the 
Rest Of it, they think that ‘success is the 
important thing: but it is the actual 
experience of things, the attempt to do 
things, which 1s crucial. 


Gray __I think it could be argued that what 
has been happening in Ireland for the last 
four to five years has been a massive 
educational experience. For church people, 
for politicians, for different classes within 
society, this experience means we really are 
learning. The setting up of the Executive, 
the plans for the establishment of a Council 
in Ireland, would have been totally 
inconceivable four years ago. What has 
moved us forward to that position? 


Gallagher I think we’ve got to the point 
where we have accepted things out of 
necessity, but not out of conviction. 


Davis Whenever we talk about the larger 
scale of things, this modest note of optimism 
creeps in. And when we turn back to the 
churches we become very pessimistic. 


Gallagher I think _ there 
happening in the churches. 


are things 


Gray As a younger church member, one 
thing which gives me hope is to hear an 
older man like Eric Gallagher. Eric has been 
an outstanding church leader, but it so often 
seems that it’s the younger people in the 
church who see its faults and the older 
people, the leaders, who seem to be blind. 
Now, I think the very fact that we have 
church leaders who themselves are as openly 
conscious as the younger ones is a sign of 
hope. But having said that, I must in all 
honesty say that when I look for signs of 
hope, I really look outside the churches. 


Very often I look at those things in which 
church people are involved, but they are, 
nevertheless, outside the churches — things 
like the Corrymeela Community. 


Gallagher Gordon, someone said recently 
that he was increasingly finding his own 
sense of fulfilment and signs of positive 
activity in the community outside the 
structured Church. 


Gray I do not mean that, therefore, the 
structured Church is meaningless, because 
some very creative people have been formed 
in the seed-bed of the institutional Church. 


And it is they who have gone out and 


entered into other associations and liaisons 
in society. Usually these are ecumenical, in 
the best senSe of the word; they are 
ecumenical in the sense that they take the 
world seriously. Maybe we are a bit too 
severe in our strictures on the institutional 
Church, because we may be assuming that it 
should be what it can never be and isn’t 
meant to be. In other words, we may have 
to accept that there is the institution of the 
Church, and it is within society, but that 
when people are going to act creatively they 
may have to find other kinds of intermediary 
links — create other intermediary wheels 
that gear into both; the Church on the one 
side and society on the other. Examples 
would be Corrymeela, PACE (Protestant 
and Catholic Encounter), Women Together. 


Kelly It is interesting that a women’s 
organization, Friends and Neighbours, found 
a common strategy, and last year in 
Dungannon they held a carol service. They 
asked the clergy, but they obviously didn’t 
want to get involved. I was very upset and 
annoyed, and really wanted to face each one 
of them and discuss it with them. This 
year, again, the women are holding the carol 
service, but this year they have just left out 
the clergy and are running it themselves. 
This year it didn’t annoy me that the clergy 
didn’t want to get involved. The women were 
doing it and people were going to meet 
anyway. Eventually, I believe the clergy in 
Dungannon will realize that the bulk of their 
congregations are, in fact, far keener and 
much more aware of the need for this kind 
of gathering than they may be. And that 
yearning amongst people may be a clue to 
our substantial hope. If only we might all 
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| pray for peace 

selfish in my desire 

to be undisturbed 

to go my way unmolested 
to forget the wrongs 
heaped on forgotten men 
rotting in soul 

flabby in muscle 
unemployable 

roused to the violence 

of destruction 

of the society 

that cast them out. 


| pray for peace 
resentment boiling up 
overflowing into words 
of unthinking condemnation 
making wide the gap 
unbridgeable 

in my limited praying 
sagging into the cauldron 
of overheated emotion 
separating me in hate 
from my brother 

as from God. 


| pray for peace 

words made empty 

by lack of hope 

no light of love 

to reveal the face 

of brother on the road 
no morning star 

hung as lamp of prayer 


prayers chanted to tune 


of the marching feet 
of illegal armies 
carrying Ireland’s corpses 


by Tom Patterson into endless night. 


| pray for peace 

my muttering drowned 
in shouts of politicians 
jostling for power 
trampling peace 

into dust 

clotted with blood 
saving face bought cheap 
at cost of lives 


following my chosen saviour 


my prayer to Barrabas 
not the Christ 

away with Him 

to Calvary. 
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| pray for peace 

Father forgive me 

| Know not what | do 

| have been driving nails 

into the flesh of your 
humanity 

your flesh delivered up 

by praying men 

hung again as spectacle 

for blasphemous derision 

all the world beholding 

this holy land 

lifting high the Christ 

on new-made Cross. 


| pray for peace 
standing afar off 


keep me from being involved 
better slip away 


into the hidden seclusion 
of structured religion 
stained-glass Christ 
hiding the worid 

rosy pictures of a faith 
divorced from life 

the man of sorrows 

can find no rest here 

on way to Golgotha. 


| pray for peace 

asking my God 

to work the miracle 

overcoming my enemies 

restoring this land 

to former glory 

Get behind me Satan 

these are thoughts of men 

not of God 

we are not carried to peace 

by airborne flight 

above the world 

but travel the dusty roads 
of earth 

where men spit on God 

praying for the joy 

of carrying 

the agony of men 

into the peace of God. 
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| believe in a just and liberating God, in whom | live 

| and who created the world and my neighbour, 

and | in Christ of Nazareth, His only son and my only head, 

ne was born of a woman like my mother 

-and who suffered under the power of the oppressor; 

He was despised, cast out and crucified. 

He descended into the mechanisms of power, | : | 

brought off the coup d'état, took control and reigns with: the just : : 
and liberating God. | | | - 

Soon, when everything blows ‘Up, as will come to judge the ca poor > 
and. indifferent. | 3 

I believe i in the Church which lives in | and for ine world, 

in the Mbersdon from alienation, | 

in the equality of men, 

in the uprising of the peasants, 

in the Prince of Peace 8 

and in the new life which appears. | 


Amen. 


Elsa Tamez, October 1973 
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